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Divine Wisdom 



HUMAN BIRTH 



RRTJRJT- 

trSRfsmT: fR£TT I 
M’T^RRTOTTT- 
RRTR; ftRRT$TT% <R:§ fR || 



Those who avoid hearing about the 
activities and excellences of the Lord that 
destroy sin and purify the mind of man, but 
in place of it are interested only in other 
matters of a vulgar and polluting kind, 
destructive of one's mind's higher suscep- 
tibilities — such persons get no access to that 
region. Alas! These evil tendencies they 
have acquired drive them helplessly to 
regions of darkness. 

HR H Rf spf I 

RTFR RTcRt TRRRPJ’R 

hrTfri fton sr wit ^ ii 



They, indeed, are the casualties of the 
blinding power of the Lord's Maya, who fail 
to cultivate devotion to the Lord even after 
having got this human birth, wherein 
Dharma and Jnana can be achieved. Even I 
(Brahma) and other divinities long to get 
this opportunity of a human birth. 



^RT BRft T: I 

SfiffRl: 3R9R: ^SRIfCR- 



To this exquisite place (abode of Visnu) 
go the devotees of the Supreme Being, the 
pure and immortal ones, who have over- 
come the sway of Yama, the god of death, 
and attained to a state higher than mine. 
Their eyes stream with tears and their bodies 
are covered with horripilations owing to the 
overpowering emotions that well up in 
them as they converse among themselves 
about the deeds and excellences of the Lord. 



Sri mad-Bhagavatam , 3. 15.23-5 



EDITORIAL 




Why We Are Very Special 



A para of the Taittmya-Upanishad reads: 

From that Brahman indeed, which is 
this Self, was produced space. From 
space emerged air. From air was born 
fire. From fire was created water. From 
water sprang up earth. From earth were 
born the herbs. From the herbs was 
produced food. From food was born 
man. That man, such as he is, is surely a 
product of the essence of food.... (2.1) 

At first sight the ideas here appear so 
archaic and irrelevant in the context of our 
scientific knowledge. But Shankaracharya, 
commenting on the above text, dives deep 
into it and brings out a hidden sig- 
nificance— that a human being is the best 
fruit of the cosmic process of creation. The 
evolutionary chain has reached, so to say, its 
culmination by producing human beings. In 
us alone is most developed the power to 
understand, achieve, control and create. 
Most remarkably, in us alone is the power of 
complete self-comprehension just waiting 
to light Lis like the brilliance of the sun from 
behind a patch of cloud. 

Shankara raises a question: The text says, 
'From food was born man....' Food eaten by 
parents gets partly converted into the 
procreative fluids, from which children are 
born. But this is true for all the creatures. 
Since all beings without exception are 
modifications of the essence of food and are 
equally descended from Brahman, why 
does the text specify man alone as the last 
product? 

And he himself answers: That is so 



because of his preeminence. 

What does his preeminence consist in? 

According to Shankara, man's 
preeminence consists in his competence for 
karma and knowledge. For, man alone, who 
has desires, learning and capacity, is 
qualified for rites (meant to secure those 
desires) and duties, and also for knowledge 
by virtue of his discriminative ability, crav- 
ing (for results), and great concern for his 
objectives (being alert about all his experien- 
ces). This, says Shankara, is proved by the 
evidence of another Vedic text: 

fagnci *reft r fcgtm qyq ftr 

Purnse tvevd 'vis tardmd hud, sa hi 
prajnanena sahipanmtamo , vijndtam vadati, 
vijiidtam pasyati, veda svastanam, veda 
lokalokau , inartyendmrtamipsati, ityevam 
sampannah ; athetnresarn pasundmasand- 
pipase evabhivijmiium. 

In man alone is the Self most manifest, 
for he is the best endowed with intel- 
ligence. He speaks what he knows; he 
sees what he knows; he knows what will 
happen tomorrow; he knows the higher 
and lower worlds; he aspires to achieve 

y 

immortality thro ugh mortal things. VZe is 
thus endowed with discrimination. 
Whereas other beings are (predominant- 
ly) conscious only of hunger and thirst. 
(Aitareya-Aranyaka, II. 3. 2. 5) 
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Thus, though the TaittirTya text is 
apparently a quaint description of creation, 
still, according to Shankara the intention 
there is to point out our uncommon charac- 
teristics, indirectly encouraging us to exer- 
cise and perfect them, especially our hunger 
for knowledge. For, at the end of complete 
knowledge, which obviously must include 
knowledge about ourselves, lies, immor- 
tality. 

To restate this for our understanding: We 
are very special because of our unequalled 
capacity to perform karma, that is, diverse 
goal-oriented actions. Not mechanically, 
but intelligently. We are untiring in our 
efforts to improve the quality of our activity 
and what we get out of it. Our phenomenal 
memory helps us mentally reconstruct past 
actions and visualize possible ways of doing 
them better in future. Besides, even while 
working we are able to learn more and faster 
than any other creature. Further, we are able 
to discover newer and newer layers of con- 
nections among all that we have learnt. 

Again, different activities bring varieties 
of information and experience, and these we 
have the capacity to organize into 
knowledge of systematized information. 
Our power of investigation, induction, 
deduction, and discovering fresh data is 
unique. Additionally, we have devised 
machines to enhance the power of our sen- 
ses, and also machines to design better 
machines to improve our karma and 
knowledge. 

Thus, regarding karma, we are special 
because our capacity to work is purposive 
and innovative; we are able to diversify our 
activities in endless ways; our drive for 
improvement through work is 
inexhaustible; and our way of working 
generates an unmatched variety and 
volume of knowledge. 



We are also remarkable with regard to 
knowledge: We can communicate thoughts, 
share knowledge and thereby generate fresh 
knowledge. Then, 'he sees what he knoxvs ' — 
that is, we have this extraordinary power to 
translate our ideas and concepts into 
diagrams, pictures and objects. Not only so, 
with this power of visualization and oil the 

basis of the trends these pictures and charts 

* 

suggest, 'he knoxvs xohat xvill happen 
tomorrow'- — we are able to make long-range 
forecasts with a rational accuracy unknown 
to other beings. 

We do not remain confined to a set pat- 
tern of karma and knowledge. Nor are we 
satisfied with things and situations as given. 
We manipulate them, reorganize them, and 
develop: 'He knoxvs the higher and lower 
worlds' — we understand, discriminate and 
remember the differences between our ear- 
lier states and those gained subsequently — 
beginning from improvement of material 
conditions, and progressing towards 
planned acquisition of knowledge, building 
an intricately balanced community life, cul- 
tural refinements, awareness of personal 
dignity, and, remarkably, the moral sense 
which prompts us to restrain our impulses 
and wants in consideration of others' con- 
venience. 

So, by the way we build on karma, 
experience, knowledge, memory and dis- 
crimination we are superior. 

Having thus secured the best of this 
world, the human being is next impelled to 
seek prolongation of his life. Who, after all, 
can bear the prospect of losing among other 
things, his hard-earned possessions? So, 'he 
aspires to achieve immortality through mortal 
things.' This certainly is the most striking 
aspect of our personality — -this desire to be 
alive through eternity. 

Despite all our abilities and dazzling 
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achievements, we are aware of our 
mortality. Most are frightened even to men- 
tion or to think of death. A few come to 
terms with death by resigning to it as an 
inescapable end. And some desperately 
seek medical help to delay aging and 
prolong life. A good many, of course, resort 
to religion with the hope of gaining some 
divine being's assistance to live as long as 
possible in the midst of their possessions, 
relatives, joys and, ah! such a variety of tan- 
talizing colour and entertainment. 

All the above attempts are futile. Simple 
logic says that things that are themselves 
mortal find changeful cannot in any way 
yield something that is changeless find 
immortal. Besides, commonsense says that 
things that are products degenerate in 
course of time. So, seeking immortality for 
ourselves as human beings per se, as mere 
products of the 'essence of food', is utter 
foolishness. 

But then, the hope for immortality can- 
not therefore be considered baseless, 
because this desire not to die is experienced 
by all in one way or another, at one or 
another time in life. In fact, this desire itself 
is being identified by the Upanishad as our 
ultimate uniqueness. Surely it is the most 



exceptional feature of our personality. Other 
creatures, too, instinctively try to save them- 
selves. But the aspiration to achieve immor- 
tality, which the quoted Aitareya-Aranyaka 
text mentions, this deliberate and conscious 
search for immortality, is exclusively 
human. Failing to achieve immortality 
through mortal means, man did not let go 
the hope. He did indeed discover the correct 
means to that end. That means, as hinted by 
Shankara, as has already been quoted ear- 
lier — the means is not anything material, but 
it is knoivledge of the Atman: the highest 
possible knowledge about ourselves. 

Leaving out a discussion of how self- 
knowledge brings immortality, which is 
beyond our present purpose, what is clear 
is: We are unique, because of the nature of 
our activities, the knowledge our experien- 
ces generate, our memory, discrimination, 
foresight, sense of personal worth, and the 
intentional quest for self-knowledge and 
immortality. In other words, unless these 
are evident in a person, he is human in form 
only, nearer to the lesser creatures on the 
scale of evolution. On the other hand, only 
when our activities, knowledge, intel- 
ligence, etc. lead us up to seek and realize 
our immortality, we are on the way to 
becoming fully human. □ 



China Curts Muslim Region 



Chinese authorities have ordered new 
curbs on religious activity in the heavily 
Muslim northwestern region of Ningxia, the 
official Xinhua News agency said today. 

The move comes at a time of growing 
concern in Beijing over rising Islamic fer- 
vour in Central Asia and the risk of it 
spreading to China's own Muslim com- 
munities. 



Xinhua said a new law issued by the 
Ningxia government bars religious bodies 
'from interfering in administrative affairs 
that should be dealt with by the government 
and from punishing any religious believers 
for any reason' 

* By permission, reprinted from The Hindus- 
than Times , New Delhi, 19 July 1995 



Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 



(Continued from the previous issue) 



RENUNCIATION OF ACTIVITY: NOT FOR ALL 



But he who has realized the supreme 
Entity and does not derive pleasure from the 
senses, he, on account of being self-fulfilled, 
does not incur sin even by not performing 
the rites which are thus the cause of the 
movement of the Wheel of the World. This 
He says in two verses: 



TFRT: 



Y astvdtmaratireva syad- 
dtmatrptasca manavah; 

1 Atmanyeva ca santustas- 

tasya karyam na vidyate (3.17). 



But that man who rejoices only in the Self and 
is satisfied (only) with the Self, and is con- 
tented only in the Self— for him there is no 
duty to perform. 



Only one who derives pleasure from the 
senses experiences joy in garlands, sandal- 
paste, woman and so on; contentment in 
food, drinks, etc. which are pleasing to the 
mind; and gratification by getting animals, 
sons, gold, etc. and from absence of disease 
etc. For it is a matter of experience that, in 
the absence of the aforesaid objects there is 
an absence of joy, contentment and gratifica- 
tion in those who are full of attachment. Joy, 
contentment and gratification are particular 
mental modes revealed by the witnessing 
consciousness. But in the verse, '(As) the 
extent of need (fulfilled) in a well' (2.46), it 
has been said that the man who has attained 
thehighest Bliss does not desire the pleasure 



of objects, because he does not perceive 
duality and because it is very insignificant. 
Hence, since on account of the absence of 
joy, contentment and gratification with 
regard to the non-Self he continues to per- 
ceive directly the Self which is supreme Bliss 
and non-dual, therefore it is through a figure 
of speech that he is called ' dtma-ratih , one 
who rejoices in the Self, 'dtma-trptah, one 
who is satisfied with the Self, 'atma- 
santustah, one who is contented in the Self'. 
Accordingly there is the Sruti, 

He disports in the Self, delights in the 

Seif, and is engrossed in (spiritual) effort. 

This one is the chief among the knowers 

of Brahman. 1 

The 'ca, and, in dtma-trptah ca (in the 
Gita verse) is for drawing in the word eva, 
only. The word manavah (man) is used to 
imply that any person whosoever who has 
become so is alone self-fulfilled, but not 
anyone (merely) through his excellence in 
Brahminhood etc. The ca in dtamni eva ca 
santustah is used in the sense of a conjunc- 
tion. Yah, he who has become thus; tasya, for 
him; na vidyate, there is no; karyam, duty, 
whatsoever, be it Vedic or worldly, because 
the ground of eligibility is absent in him. 

(Objection:) Is it not that, even in the case 
of a man of Self-knowledge there should be 

rites and duties for self-elevation or Libera- 

* 

tion or avoidance of evil? 



1. Mu ndaka - Upon isnd, 3.1.4. 
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Hence He says: 

cTFT cf>5^FT I 

Naiva tasya krtendrtho 
mkrteneha kascana; 

Na easy a sarvabhutesu 

ka'scidarthavyapdsrayah (3.18). 

For him there is no need at all for action, nor 
(does he suffer) any effect whatsoever here 
from non-performance of action, because for 
this one there is no needful connection what- 
soever with any object. 

r l asya, tor him, tor the one who rejoices in 
me Self; na eva arthah, there is no need at 
all — whether it be in the form of prosperity 
or Liberation — krtena, for action, because in 
him there is no hankering for elevation to 
heaven etc., and because Liberation cannot 
be achieved through action. In keeping with 
this is the Sruti, 

A Brahmin should resort to renunciation 
after examining the worlds acquired 
through karma , with the help of this 
maxim: There is nothing (here) that is 
not the result of karma; so what is the 
need of (performing) karma?' 2 

That is to say, akrtah, (that which is not a 
product of action) the eternal. Liberation; 
does not come krtena, from action. The nega- 
tion of its (Liberation) being a product of 
Knowledge as well is suggested by the word 
eva (at all) (in the Gita verse); for, the 'non- 
achievement' of the ever-achieved Libera- 
tion, which is the nature of the Self, consists 
in the mere ignorance (about it). And that 
(ignorance) is removable by Knowledge 
alone. When that (ignorance) is removed by 
the Knowledge of the Reality, then for that 
knower of the Self there remains no need 



whatsoever to be fulfilled either through 
action or through Knowledge. This is. the 
meaning 

(Objection:) Even by a man in such a state 
actions must be undertaken for avoiding 
evil. 

Hence He says, na akrtena, nor (does he 
suffer) any effect from non-performance of 
action. The suffix (kta) is used here to convey 
the sense of an abstract noun. Through the 
non-performance of the nit ya-karmas there is 
no effect kascana, whatsoever; ilia, here, in 
the world, either in the form of being open 
to censure or incurring some evil. He (the 
Lord) states the reason for all this in the next 
half (of the verse): The (word) ca is used in 
the sense of 'because'. Because asya, for this 
one, for the knower of the Self; na asti, there 
is no; artha-vyapasrayah, needful connection 
whatsoever; sarva-bhutesu, with any object, 
beginning from Brahma and ending with 
inanimate objects. The meaning of the sen- 
tence is that there is no need that can be 
fulfilled by depending on some particular 
object. Therefore performance and non-per- 
formance are useless for this one, as the Sruti 
says, 'Things done or not done do not 
trouble him.' 3 In accordance with the Sruti, 
'Even the gods cannot prevail against him, 
for he becomes their own self' 4 , since it has 
been said that even the gods are incapable 
of preventing his Liberation, therefore the 
purport is that there need be no perfor- 
mance of any action even in the form of 
worship of gods for averting obstacles. 

This kind of a knower of Brahman has 
been described by Vasistha in terms of the 
seven different stages: 

The plane of knowledge, called s ubh- 

eccha, good resolve, is declared to be the 

3 . Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad , 4 . 4 . 22 . 

4 . Ibid., 1 . 4 . 10 . 



2 . Ibid., 1 . 2 . 12 . 
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first; the second one is vicarana , delibera- 
tion; the third is tanumamsa, fitness of the 
mind; the fourth is sattvapatti, experience 
of Reality; after that comes what is called 
asamsakti, non-relationship; the sixth is 
padarthdbhdvim , absence of objects; the 
seventh is spoken of as turyagd, reaching 
the tuny a. 5 

Among these the first is the desire for 
Liberation, which starts from discrimination 
between the eternal and the non-eternal, etc. 
and culminates in its fruit. Then, after 
approaching the guru, vicar a — in the form of 
s ravana and manana — on the Upanisadic 
texts is the second. Then the third is the 
ability of the mind to grasp subtle things 
with concentration (accomplished) through 
the practice of nididhyasana . These three 
stages, which are forms of discipline, are 
called the waking-state by the yogis, for the 
world continues to appear as a separate 
(entity). So has it been said, 

O Rama, it has been ascertained that 
these three stages constitute the waking 
state. In the waking state this world is 
perceived just as it is with ideas of dif- 
ferences. 6 

Then from the Upanisadic texts follows, 
as the fruit, the fourth stage, (viz.) sattvapatti , 
experience of Reality, consisting in the 
supersens uous realization of the identity of 
Brahman and the Self. This is called the state 
of dream, because the universe as a whole 
appears as unreal. So it has been said. 



When firmness in non-duality is estab- 
lished and duality has ceased, the per- 
sons who have reached the fourth stage 

see the world as a dream. 7 

• • 

• 9 

That yogi who has reached the fourth stage 
is called a brahmavit, a knower of Brahman. 
However, the fifth, sixth and the seventh 
stages are the secondary divisions of jrvan - 
mnkti itself (the state of remaining Liberated 
even while living). 

% 

As to that, the state of nirvikalpa-saniadhi 
(total spiritual absorption in which the sub- 
ject-object relationship vanishes), which 
comes when the mind becomes withdrawn 
through the practice of savikalpa-samddhi 
(spiritual absorption in which the subject- 
object relationship persists), is called 
asamsakti , non-relationship, and susupti , 
sleep, because from this state he (the yogi) 
emerges by himself. This yogi who is such is 
a brahmavid-vara, a great knower of Brah- 
man. What comes after that as a result of the 
maturity of practising that (earlier samddhi) 
and lasts for a long time is called 
paddrthdbhdvani , absence of objects, and 
deep sleep, because the yogi, who does not 
emerge by himself from that, is awakened 
only by the efforts of others. That one who 
is such is a brahmavid-varli/dn , a greater 
knower of Brahman. Indeed, it has been 
said. 

After reaching the fifth stage, called by 
the name sleep , he gradually reaches the 
sixth stage called deep sleep. 8 

(to be continued) 



5. Laghu-Yoga-Vdsistha , Lavana-upakhycma, 

13.113-14. 

6. V oga -Vasistha-RH may a n a , Nirvana-prakarmia, 

part 1, 126.52. 



7. Lagh u -Yoga- Vasisftui, Yoga-saptabhumika 

upakhyaita, 43.70. 

8. Ibid., 73, 76. 



There is only one sin. That is weakness. 



Siuami Vivckamnda 





Sri Ramakrishna — 

The Spiritual Ideal for the Age 



SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

The life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna are very meaningful to people today. 
Although no one may ever understand his life fully, we can gain much by trying to 
practise his teachings. Two of the most prominent are: the need of Self-Realization, or 
God-Realization, which enables us to see God in all; and the need for accepting all the 
religious paths as valid ways and approaches to God. 

Szvami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, emphasizes the practical importance of these teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna in this highly illuminating talk. We regret we could not ascertain the place 
and year in which this zvas delivered. 

Om riiranjanam nityam anantarupam bhaktdnukampd-dhrtavigraharii vai; 

Isdvatdrahi paramesanndyam tarn rdmakrsnam sirasd namamah. 

g # */ # • • » 

Om! One who is blemishless, eternal, and of limitless forms; 
who, indeed, out of compassion for devotees assumed a form; 
who is an incarnation of the Lord; who is the adorable Supreme Lord — 
to Sri Ramakrishna, who is such, we salute zvith our heads (bozved dozen) . 

Friends, not even conscious that he was going to be 

I have been asked to speak in English, So the teacher of the Age. Once I described him 
excuse me for speaking in a tongue that is as 'A Teacher Who Never Taught', 
natural neither to me nor to you. Unfor- 
tunately I am not able to speak in the lan- Sri Ramakrishna never had the ego that 
guage that is spoken here, which is a he was a teacher. He used to say. Three 
deficiency which I cannot overcome, and for words prick me.' Those words were: 
which I beg your pardon. 'teacher', 'karta (agent), and ‘baba' (father — 

in either a spiritual or earthly sense). These 
The subject for this evening is ' Y uga-dhar- three terms he never accepted in reference to 
ma-sthdpaka Sri Ramakrishna', that is, 'Sri himself. Yet we speak of him as the estab- 
Ramakrishna as the Establisher of the Spiritual lisher of the religion for this Age! It seems to 
Ideal for the Age'. I translate dharma as be rather curious. But the whole life of Sri 
spiritual ideal because dharma has been used Ramakrishna is curious. As I told you, he 
in various senses. So, yugadharma also may never posed as a teacher. On the contrary, he 
be very differently interpreted by different said, 'I am an eternal learner; as long as I live, 
people. Sri Ramakrishna did not bother I learn.' Those were his words, 
much about the various interpretations. He 

said, 'I know nothing except God. Verily I And then just think of his humility, 
tell you, I do not know anything except When somebody spoke about him in some 
God.' That is his emphatic utterance. He was high-sounding words he would say, 'I am 
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the humblest of the humble. 1 am not even 
worthy to be a hair of your body/ This is the 
kind of expression we hear from him. 



least for the sake of others, by some 
prescribed methods. And Sri Ramakrishna 
practised those methods. 



Nevertheless, even when he was just a 
little child, he spontaneously attained God- 
realization of a very high order. We do not 
know where he got this knowledge, this 
realization; it was not from any kind of 
sadhana, as we understand the word. Sri 
Ramakrishna gave some hint about this, but 
never elaborated the point. He said, 'Incar- 
nations are born with full Realization. They 
are like plants that flower after the fruits 
have come.' The life of Sri Ramakrishna was 
like that. That was the peculiarity with 
which he was endowed from the very begin- 
ning — from his boyhood. 



Other Incarnations also practised 
sadhana. Sri Krishna went to his guru's 
home to learn the scriptures, and engage in 
sadhana. Sri Ramachandra did the same 
thing. Every teacher, every Incarnation has 
to do that. Why do they do this? Because 
they have to demonstrate to the world how 
God-realization is to be attained, step by 
step, up to the last stage. That has to be 
actually demonstrated through their own 
lives. Without this demonstration the pur- 
pose of the Incarnation becomes unfulfilled. 
If they remain at the highest stage, always 
immersed in Brahman, that docs not help us. 
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He did not stop there. His sadhana, 
regular practice, began a little later, when he 
had a tremendous urge for God-realization. 
But, as we have seen, he had already had a 
spiritual experience of the highest order, 
even before adolescence. So why should he 
want to practise sadhana for the God 
realization he had already attained? The 
only answer is: This is a unique life that we 
have before us. This Sri Ramakrishna has to 
be understood from two different angles of 
understanding. One angle tells us that he is 
the perfect manifestation of the highest 
Reality. Seen from the other angle, he is just 
an ordinary person like us who practises 
sadhana to realize the Supreme Reality. 
These two go side by side. We see this not 
only in Sri Ramakrishna, but in other great 
prophets and Incarnations also. Every Incar- 
nation is born with spiritual Knowledge. 
But that Knowledge has to be manifested, at 



We have to be helped by a person who 
comes down to our level and shows us the 
way, step by step, to the highest goal. Swami 
Saradanandaji has stated in Sri Ramakrishna 
Lifaprasangn (Sri Ramakrishna, the Great 
Master) that every event in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna has a deep meaning for us. His 
was not simply a life lived in isolation. It was 
a life that was to be the beacon light for us, 
so that we can have our path lighted and 
gradually reach the highest goal. 

Swami Vivekananda said that even the 
Vedas and the Vedanta will have to be 
understood in the light of Sri Ramakrishna, 
in the light of his teachings. His life is the 
light by means of which we will be able to 
read the meaning of the scriptures. The 
scriptures contain much wisdom no doubt, 
but they remain unintelligible to us unless 
we see them interpreted through the lives of 
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these Incarnations. They make the scrip- 
tures living. As Sri Ramakrislma himself has 
stated, our scriptures are a mixture of sand 
and sugar. You have to find out where the 
sugar is and where the sand is, then you can 
reject the sand and take the sugar. In other 
words. Truth is mixed with some unneces- 
sary things. It needs some husk, as it were, 
something to protect it from being diluted 
or misinterpreted. 

Brahman has been so often elaborately 
described by the scriptures, but do we really 
understand It? If we study the scriptures, 
where do we finally end up? We too often 
become either agnostic or utterly 
bewildered. We do not know where we are. 
That is why the scriptures themselves warn 
us again and again: Ndnudhydydd bahxin 
sabdan, vaco vigldpanam hi tat — 'Do not read 
the scriptures too much; that will only make 



reach, we at least have the advantage of the 
Incarnations of God. It is through them that 
we can learn the true meaning of the scrip- 
tures. That is why Swami Vivekananda said 
that the Vedas and the Vedanta will have to 
be understood through the light of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his life and teachings. 

Who Was Sri Ramakrishna? 

The more we study his life, the more we 
feel we are incompetent to gauge him. Even 
Arjuna, when he was given that Supreme 
Knowledge, the Visvarupa, when he saw 
God in His fullness, became frightened and 
said to Sri Krishna, T took you to be an 
ordinary man and behaved with you like a 
friend, and therefore I must have treated 
you disrespectfully. Please forgive me.' 
Those were the words of Arjuna, who was 
the closest associate of Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna. In the same way, when we look at 
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your ideas clouded/ Your mind will be 
clouded unless you have some sure guide 
who can tell you how to study the scriptures. 
All true Knowledge has to be received 
through an Enlightened Soul. A light has to 
be kindled by another light. An Enlightened 
Soul alone can enlighten others. Otherwise 
the scriptures remain sealed books. You do 
not know how to open the seal and learn the 
contents. This is true for scriptures of all 
religions, not only here. The key to their 
meaning is held by these Great Souls. 

Sri Ramakrishna wanted to receive all 
Knowledge direct from the Divine Mother, 
to whom he always had easy access. Unfor- 
tunately it is not so with us. Still, we know 
that we must acquire direct Knowledge by 
some means. If the Divine Mother or the 
Mother of the Universe is not within our 



the people who were very close to Sri 
Ramakrishna, what was their estimate of 
him? Swami Vivekananda, the greatest 
exponent of the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the closest and foremost disciple, 
says, T am afraid to speak of my guru, 
because when I try to do that, I may only 
distort the picture. I am incompetent to 
gauge him, so I am afraid. I do not feel 
sufficiently gifted to elaborate on that poin t. ' 
If Swami Vivekananda spoke in that way, 
what can the other disciples say? They all 
felt the same way — that Sri Ramakrishna 
was so great that their understanding of him. 
was very incomplete. That was Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

So it is no wonder that we today cannot 
completely understand Sri Ramakrishna. 
He has so many facets, so many different 
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aspects, that we get bewildered when we try 
to understand him. He not only realized in 
a systematic way the different paths leading 
to God-realization that are involved in Hin- 
duism, he followed the Christian method 
and the Muslim method. And after complet- 
ing all theses sadhanas, he said, on the 
bedrock of his personal experience, that 
these are all different paths leading to the 
same goal. Let us remember that this was 
not an intellectual generalization, but the 
experience that he had through the perfor- 
mance of the disciplines of the various 
religions. 

We find glimpses of this kind of essential 
oneness of religions in the Vedas: Eknm sat 
viprd bahudha vadanti — Truth is One, wise 
men speak of It in various ways.' In the Gita 
and the Upanishads we find the same thing. 
Still, Sri Ramakrishna's kind of practical 
experience through the paths of different 
religions has not been mentioned anywhere 
in our ancient scriptures. That is a new thing 
you find in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. Per- 
haps it was necessary in this Age for this 
experience to be demonstrated to the world, 
so that people can know that there is an 
inner harmony, or Oneness in the different 
faiths that seem to be contradictory and con- 
flicting. This is what is very necessary today 
when there is so much strife in the name of 
religion. Sri Ramakrishna wants us all to 
understand that God can never be 
exhausted in any one religion. You can 
never describe him and say that God is this 
and this alone and nothing more. Nonethe- 
less, Sri Ramakrishna taught that you must 
have faith in and stay on your own path or 
you can never progress, though you must 
never think that your religion is the only 
path. It is just a path, that is all. 

Religion in Practice 

When religion becomes a very important 
factor in our life naturally it will show its 
effect in every walk of our life, every aspect 



of our personality. That was another teach- 
ing of Sri Ramakrishna. If you are religious 
you must show it through your whole being. 
If you behave in one way and believe in 
another way, that means you are a 
hypocrite. For example, if you say every- 
thing is Brahman and then make a big dis- 
tinction between man and man, you are only 
showing your ignorance. Sri Ramakrishna 
saw God everywhere, not merely theoreti- 
cally but as a matter of direct experience. 
One day lie was meditating with closed 
eyes. Then he opened his eyes and told the 
devotees, 'I was trying to meditate with 
closed eyes. I did not like it, because it 
implies that God is there only when 1 close 
my eyes. But when my eyes are open is He 
not there? Whether 1 open my eyes or I close 
my eyes, God is always there.' If we have 
this kind of God-realization, it will show in 
the way we behave with others. It will show 
whether or not we are looking upon the 
world as a manifestation of Divinity. Sri 
Ramakrishna said, 'If you can worship God 
in a stone or clay image, can you not worship 
Him in a human being?' Man is such a great 
manifestation of Consciousness, of 
Chaitanya, he is perhaps the best image we 
can have of God. 

Still, Sri Ramakrishna never decried any 
kind of worship. He believed in all paths. 
But at the same time he knew what is good 
for the world and what is not. So he 
prescribed only such things as are con- 
ducive to the well-being of the whole world 
at all times. Sri Ramakrishna never limited 
the paths of God-realization, neither did 
Swamiji, who said, 'I shall be happy when 
every man has a religion of his own.' There 
are a multiplicity of religions and a multi- 
plicity of ideals. That does not matter. That 
need not bewilder us. I can see God only 
through my own eyes, therefore my God- 
realization is bound to be different from 
yours. As we proceed nearer and nearer to 
the Goal our ideas become clearer and 
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clearer and ultimately when we reach the 
Goal, all descriptions cease. Yaio vaco nivar- 
tante aprapya manasa saha — That Goal is one 
which words cannot express and the mind 
cannot reach. Sri Ramakrishna says. 
Brahman is one thing that has never been 
made ucchista, that is, has nev er been defiled 
by man. We go further and further and 
when we reach the Goal we stop. That is 
what Sri Ramakrishna says beautifully: 'Our 
thought there ceases to be a stream of think- 
ing, a meditation. It merges in the 
Knowledge Itself, the all-pervading 
Knowledge.' That is what has to be remem- 
bered. 




Sri Ramakrishna repeatedly reminds us, 
first, that God is the be-all and end-all, the 
foremost thing in our life. Why? Because 
without knowing Him we can never be free 
from ignorance. We can never be free from 
these unending passages through births and 
deaths, through all the various ills of life. 
This goes on until we realize God. Secondly, 
God-realization is possible by various 
methods, various ways. All these ways are 
capable of leading to the Goal; thus we 
should have respect for all of them. Thirdly, 
as we proceed towards God, our life is trans- 
formed in all respects. As Sri Ramakrishna 
has demonstrated, when we at last attain 
God-realization, we shall see that God is 
everywhere; then we cannot isolate our- 
selves from the many. Our freedom, our 
liberation, is intimately related with the 
liberation of others. 

Swamiji was once asked by Sri Rama- 



krishna, 'What is your aim in life?' Swamiji 
said, 'My aim in life is to remain merged in 
samadhi. Only occasionally I may come out 
of it and have a little food and again go deep 
into samadhi.' Sri Ramakrishna did not 
approve. He said, 'I thought you were 
greater than that. Why don't you become 
like a banyan tree which spreads its 
branches everywhere so that tired pilgrims 
can come and rest under its shade. You have 
to be the solace to everybody. Instead of that 
you want to remain satisfied with the bliss 
of samadhi!' Sri Ramakrishna himself had a 
tendency to remain in samadhi, which he 
resisted. Once when he was about to merge 
into samadhi, he pleaded with the Divine 
Mother saying, 'Mother, don't make me 
oblivious of my surroundings. I want to 
speak to the devotees. I don't want to be 
merged into samadhi.' Why? Sri Rama- 
krishna did not have any kind of worldly 
vdsands — any kind of desire for earthly 
things, but he had that one desire to be help- 
ful to others, to help people reach the highest 
Goal, so that they could then enable others 
to free themselves. That was the great desire 
that Sri Ramakrishna had which kept him in 

his body. 

It is said that some sort of desire is neces- 
sary to keep the soul bound to the body. 
What desire did Sri Ramakrishna have? He 
had only this one desire, 'I want to help 
others attain Self-realization.' 

Sarvabhutesn yah pasyed 
bhaga vad bhdvamatmai mh; 

BhTitdnibi laga va tyd trim ny - 
esa bhdgava tottamah. 

He is the supreme Bhagavata, the devotee , 
who realizes his Self in all beings , and all 
beings in his Self and God residing in all 
beings, and all beings residing in God. 

( Snmad-Bhagavatam , 1 1 .2.45) 

He who attains this kind of Knowledge 
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is the highest devotee. When the highest is 
achieved, we see God manifest everywhere. 
That is why Swamiji says, Sarvabhute seyi 
premamoy — that Supreme God of love is 
present in all beings, therefore we should 
worship Him there. Perhaps we must live in 
solitude in the beginning for some time, but 
we should remember that that is only a stage 
of preparation. When you have reached the 
goal, your existence will merge with the 
Supreme which is everywhere. In the 
Upanishads it is said, 

Yathodakain suddhe suddham 
asiktam tadrg eva bhavati; 

Evamnnmer vijanata 
dtrnd bhavati gautama. 

just as a drop of pure water, when it falls into 
pure water , becomes one with that water and 
loses its individuality, in the same manner 
when you have God-realization of the highest 
order, you become one with Brahman. 

(Katha-Upanisliad, 2.1.15) 

You become identified with the entire 
world in heart and soul in every way. That 
sort of realization is not merely a theory; it 
is not merely a scriptural statement. It is a 
knowledge that has to be attained, that has 
to be made your own, that has to be realized. 
It will show in your behaviour. As Swamiji 
says, our doom was sealed on that day when 
we made the distinction between the 
vyavahara and paramdrtha, that is, between 
our behaviour and our commitment to the 
highest truth. If our behaviour is not consis- 
tent with the Truth we proclaim, we will end 
up cheating ourselves, we will remain 
sealed within the shell of our ideas, and they 
will never find manifestation in our life. 



That is no realization at all. True realization 
will make us one with the entire universe. 
Our behaviour will be shaped accordingly. 

That is what you find in the unique 
teaching and life of Sri Ramakrishna. That is 
why he protested when somebody praised 
charity to others, that is ,jlva-dayd. Sri Rama- 
krishna protested. No! Who are you to show 
charity to others? You have to serve God in 
every being. That is a great teaching which 
we should follow in the Modern Age. We 
should know that nobody can reach the goal 
in isolation. The whole world is waiting to 
be shown this truth, that each person's well- 
being depends on the well-being of others. 
Others' well-being and my well-being can- 
not be separated. My liberation and the 
liberation of the world should go together. 
If we follow this teaching we can solve many 
of the problems besetting modern society. 

We are trying to bring about a new way 
of thinking and behaving so that we can 
live — individuals and nations — in peace 
with one another. We know how our efforts 
are being frustrated because, though we 
have tried many things, we are still far from 
that goal. Why? Because we have not tried 
to change ourselves in the way that is neces- 
sary in order to have that sort of unity with 
the entire world. Unity that is not merely a 
word in the scriptures, but a way of life for 
us, must be rooted in the realization of the 
highest Truth, which is all-pervading. 

May Sri Ramakrishna help us reach that 
goal. May his life be a light to us, and 
through our devotion to him, may we have 
this great realization! O 



Though one should conquer a million men on the battlefield, yet he, indeed, is 
the noblest victor who has conquered himself. 



Buddhism, Dhammapada 103 




Knowledge and Truth According to 
Swami Vivekananda's Neo-Vedanta 



PROF. R.I. INGALALLI 

In this closely reasoned article the author, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, 
Karnataka University, Dhanoad, examines Swami ji's insights into Knowledge and 
Truth front a comparative perspective. Swami ji's views are shown as constituting a 
balanced perspective in which fact and value, science and spirituality are found to have 
their appropriate places. 



1. In classical Indian thought both 
knowledge and truth are considered to be 
cardinal concepts, and they have been 
analysed extensively. In recent times, how- 
ever, a comparative understanding of the 
concepts of knowledge and truth has 
become a fruitful enterprise. In my view 
such a comparative study of Indian and 
Western ideas was introduced and enriched 
by Swami Vivekananda as the World 
Teacher (paramdedrya). 

In this paper an attempt is made to un- 
derstand Swami Vivekananda's views on 
our traditional concepts of knowledge and 
truth — in terms of contemporary concep- 
tual framework. In this regard I would like 
to consider a cluster of questions for explica- 
tion and reconstruction. What is know- 
ledge? Does it capture the sense oijhdna or 
pranid? Even if knowledge is equated with 
jhdna and pranid, does jhdna or pranid satisfy 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of 
knowledge as per the Western classical 
analysis? How are the concepts of 
knowledge and truth interrelated? In the 
sequel I try to find out answers to these 
questions drawing on the ideas of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

2. In the Complete Works of Swami 

Vivekananda we find that the Sanskrit word 
'jhdna' is used for knowledge. Even though 



'jhdna' is ambiguous, it is used in the sense 
of right apprehension (yathdrthdnubhava or 
pranid). Consequently, 'jhdna' as knowledge 
is free from error, because, for Swami 
Vivekananda, knowledge means freedom 
from error. 1 Accordingly only true belief can 
be a necessary component of knowledge. 
Since human mind is the locus of knowing, 
there is a reference to the faculty or source 
of knowledge, namely, experience, and it is 
the only source of knowledge. 2 However, it 
is not proper to understand the above state- 
ment that 'all knowledge is based on 
experience' either in the empiricist's tradi- 
tion or within the Kantian framework. Con- 
textual usage of both 'experience' and 
'knowledge' is not restricted to the domain 
of perceptual objects only, and there is a 
reference to non-perceptual or transcenden- 
tal objects. Consequently spiritual know- 
ledge is the highest; secular knowledge 
opens the eyes of human beings towards the 
spiritual knowledge. 3 Thus, the word 
'experience' in the above statement desig- 
nates both sensuous and non-sensuous 
apprehension. 



1. The Complete Works of Szoami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), voi. 5, 
p. 264; (hereafter C. W.). 

2. C.W., vol. 6, p. 81. 

3. C. W., vol. 5, pp. 267-8. 
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3. In the context of knowing the 
external world, it is interesting to note the 
following passage which recalls the Kantian 
view: 

Mind makes things knowable. It is only 
things which have certain peculiarities 
that bring themselves within the range of 
the Known and Knowable. That which 
has no qualities is unknowable. For 
instance, there is some external world X 
unknown and unknowable; when I look 
at it, it is X plus mind. When I want to 
know the world, my mind contributes 
three quarters of it. 4 

There are, however, similarities and dif- 
ferences between the views of Kant and 
Swami Vivekananda regarding the nature 
of human knowledge. Kant (Critique of Pure 
Reason) 5 imposes a limitation to the cogni- 
tive faculty by way of subordinating it to the 
sensuous faculty. Consequently, the 
co-ordination of sense-intuitions and 
concepts of understanding set aside other 
possibilities of knowing by means of a non- 
sensuous faculty such as intuition or pure 
reason. For Kant every knowable object is a 
sensuous object. But, paradoxically, every 
sensuous object presupposes a thing-in- 
itself which is unknowable in principle, 
because according to Kant there are no 
sense-intuitions (sense-data) pertaining to 
the thing- in-itself (X). Of course Kant tried 
to give a theoretical justification for his pos- 
tulation of the noumenon (thing-in-itself). 

4. Swami Vivekananda, however, 
differs from Kant for the following reasons. 
First, the Kantian account of knowledge is 
restricted to the domain of empirical objects 
and ignores the faculty of non-sensuous 
knowledge. Second, the Kantian distinction 

4. C.W., vol. 5, p. 273. 

5. Translated by N. Kempsmith (London: Mac- 

millan & Co., 1958). 



between phenomenon and noumenon is 
unacceptable. Further, there is the question 
of accommodating inferential knowledge 
within the Kantian framework because 
there is a structural difference between per- 
ceptual or observation statements such as 
There is a pot on the ground' and an inferen- 
tial statement, namely 'Yonder mountain 
possesses fire', which is derived from the 
conjunction of 'every place of smoke is also 
a place of fire' and 'that mountain possesses 
smoke'. In the case of perceptual judge- 
ments, in order to have knowledge of a par- 
ticular object it is necessary to have sense- 
impressions; however, in the case of indirect 
or inferential knowledge there is no 
provision to have sense-data or intuitions, 
for there is no relevant perceptual object in 
that situation, but some other object or event 
is present. However, Swami Vivekananda 
recognizes two forms of inferential 
knowledge, namely deductive and induc- 
tive. For instance: 

What we call inferential knowledge in 
which we go from the less to the more 
general or from the general to the par- 
ticular, has experience as its basis. In 
exact sciences people easily find the truth 
because it appeals to the particular 
experience of every human being. 6 

Accordingly, in the deductive mode of 
knowledge there is a movement of thought 
from the general to the less general, whereas 
in the case of inductive reasoning general 
truths are established on the basis of the 
observation of particulars. Deductive or for- 
mal mode of reasoning has been considered 
a logical form of thinking in mathematics 
and logic. Inductive thinking as a technique 
to formulate a law like a statement or a 
natural law is mainly based on careful 
observation and analysis of particulars of a 
certain kind. It is interesting to note that 



6. C.W., vol. 1, p. 125. 
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according to Swamiji both inductive and 
deductive reasoning, although structurally 
different, converge on experience as the 
basis. 

5. Following the tradition of Indian 
philosophical thought, Swami Vivekananda 
recognizes the means or source of 
knowledge as a generator of the faculty of 
knowledge. In his commentary on the Yoga- 
Sutnis, Swamiji has given an interesting 
analysis of the three sources of knowledge: 
direct perception, inference, and competent 
evidence. Direct perception as a faculty 
gives rise to sensuous knowledge based on 
direct sense-experience. However, all per- 
ceptions are not correct, and there is the 
need of a criterion to distinguish correct per- 
ceptual judgement from incorrect percep- 
tual judgement. And such a criterion is 
available through direct perception 
(pratyaksa-pramdiw). Similarly, the criterion 
to distinguish correct inference from incor- 
rect inference is obtained from sound valid 
inference (anumana-pramana). Next apta- 
vacana or sabda is considered to be an impor- 
tant source of knowledge because it func- 
tions as an adequate means of secular and 
spiritual knowledge. 

6. There is also reference to instinct, 
reason and inspiration as the instruments of 
knowledge. 7 Instinct is related to percep- 
tion; for, the perceptual mechanism normal- 
ly functions on the basis of instinct. How- 
ever, reason as a faculty of inference is 
developed in man, and systematic inquiry 
into the nature and criteria of inference is 
usually known as logic. Inspiration is the 
source of spiritual knowledge. Consequent- 
ly, inspiration is considered to be a spiritual 
faculty. To this effect it is said, 'This world 
or universe which our senses feel, our mind 
thinks is a fraction of the infinite. So there 
must be some other instrument called 



inspiration by means of which the infinite is 
understood. 8 Accordingly, the material 
scientist cannot make a comprehensive 
claim of knowing, because of the limitation 
of scientific methodology structured in 
empirical observation, analysis and the test- 
ing of hypothesis. 

7. Since the concept of truth is struc- 
tured in knowledge, it is desirable to under- 
stand the notion of truth. In contemporary 
epistemology, 'knowledge is justified true 
belief'. Accordingly, truth, belief and jus- 
tification constitute necessary and sufficient 
conditions of knowledge. In contradistinc- 
tion, with both the empiricists and 
rationalists Swamiji has accepted two kinds 
of truths:(l) that which is cognizable by the 
five ordinary senses of man and reasoning 
based thereon; and (2) that which is cog- 
nizable by the subtle super-sensuous power 
of yoga. 9 There is an interesting explication 
of two sets of truth: 'The one set is that which 
abides for ever, being built upon the nature 
of man, the nature of the soul, the soul's 
relation to God, the nature of God, perfec- 
tion and so on, and there are also the prin- 
ciples of cosmology, of creation, the 
wonderful law of cyclical processes and so 
on; these are the eternal principles founded 
upon universal laws of nature. The other set 
comprises the minor laws which guide the 
working of everyday life.' 10 This distinction 
reminds us of the famous Upanishadic dis- 
tinction of higher knowledge (adhydtma- 
vidyd) and lower knowledge (laukika-vidyd) 
involving higher truth and lower truth, 
respectively. And in Sri Shankaracharya's 
view, lower truth is a step towards higher 
truth. Accordingly, there is a co-ordination 
of the two sets of truth. The search after truth 

(Continued on page 879) 



8. Cf. Ibid. 

9. C.W., voI.6,p. 181. 

10. Cf. C. W., vol. 3, p. 111. 



7. C.W., vol. 2, pp. 389-90. 




Krishnaj i Narayan Athalye: The Pioneer 
Biographer of Swami Vivekananda 

SWAMI VIDEHATMANANDA 

(Rendered from Marathi by Prof. S. W. Nande of Amarawati, Maharashtra) 

The influence of great spiritual personalities is hard to measure, because distances of 
space or time are no barrier to this influence. Anyone anywhere may come under their 
spell and become transformed into an instrument of the Divine. This is the story of one 
such person who helped spread the message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda in Kerala and Maharashtra. As there are quotations in this article from old 
sources, factual errors here may be ignored. 

The author is the editor of the Vivek Jyoti, the Hindi journal of the Ramakrishna 
Order, published quarterly from the Ramakrishna Vivekananda Ashrama, Raipur, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Today there are innumerable District of western Maharashtra. The son of 
biographies of Swami Vivekananda in an erudite brahmin scholar, who was well 
various languages of the world, the versed in Vedic knowledge, Krishnaji was 
foremost of which is undoubtedly the one tutored at home by his father till he was 
compiled by his Eastern and Western dis- twelve years of age. He was then admitted 
ciples. Another one by the French Nobel into a school* at Karad in 1866, where he 
Laureate, Romain Rolland, has been trans- learnt both Marathi and English. The noted 
lated into almost all major languages of the social reformer Sri Gopal Ganesh Agarkar 
world and has gained wide popularity, was his schoolmate. Poverty at home drove 
Since serious efforts to produce an authentic him from Karad to Pune. Although faced 
cind official 'Life' began only after several with adverse circumstances, he got free 
years of Swamiji's passing away, it is a mat- board and lodging with some affluent 
ter of great surprise that a biography of families of Pune and completed his studies 
Swamiji was written and published even in the Training College there. Thereafter he 
while he was alive, and that too in Marathi, moved to Satara and there he served as a 
It was compiled by Sri Krishnaji Narayan teacher for the next five years. Drawing had 
Athalye, the editor of a popular Marathi been his hobby since early childhood, and 
monthly, Kerala- Kokila, and running into he now decided to pursue this as a career, 
some 34 pages was serialized in five issues He resigned from his job at Satara and went 
of the journal, between 1899-1900. Before to Bombay to join the J.J. School of Arts, 
delving into Athalye's acquaintance with There he specialized in oil-painting. Having 
Swamiji's works and his personal memoirs, completed this course he went to Baroda, 
we shall give a few salient features of his where he had an opportunity to deliver a 
own life and legacy. lecture on 'The Art of Colour' in a local high 

school. Sir T. Madhaorao, the then Diwan of 
Sri K.N. Athalye was born in 1852 in a the Baroda State, who was in the audience, 
village called Tembhu, located in the Satara was so much impressed by the lecture that 
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he appointed Krishnaji in the service of the 
State with a salary of a hundred rupees a 
month. It was thus that he came to paint the 
oil-portraits of some of the prominent mem- 
bers of the royal family. Later, when Sir T. 
Madhaorao left Baroda for Madras, he took 
Krishnaji with him there. 

One of Krishnaji 's elder brothers was 
staying in Cochin, Kerala, at that time. As he 
was not keeping well, Krishnaji went to see 
him. There, Mr. Clown, the chief officer of a 
company named 'Walcart Brothers', 
engaged him as his Hindi teacher. Thus this 
chance visit was prolonged, and he resided 
at Cochin for the following two decades or 
so. 



After five years of uninterrupted publi- 
cation, Devji Bhimji transferred to him the 
ownership of the journal. As a result of this 
Krishnaji could not cope with the onerous 
tasks of both editing and publishing at the 
same time. Therefore he entrusted the print- 
ing and publishing part to his Bombay 
agent, Sri Janardhan Mahadeo Gurjar. It is 
significant to note that even in those times 
Kerala-Kokila had a circulation of over three 
thousand five hundred copies. With the 
exception of a two-years' gap, when the 
magazine stopped its publication owing to 
an epidemic of plague, Krishnaji, with 
single-minded devotion and conviction, 
efficiently carried on its publication for 
about twenty-eight years. 



As he settled down in Cochin, he also 
started his literary activities. His first 
notable work was GUa-padya-muktalmr, a 
Marathi poetic rendering of original verses 
from the Gttd, which was published in 1884 
by Nimaya-sagar Press of Bombay. Soon 
this work became so popular that Krishnaji 
was honoured by . his publishers and 
presented with a gold bracelet weighing 12 
tolas (i.e., about 120 grams). Also the 
Shringeri Math Shankaracharya conferred 
on him the title 'Maharashtra-Bhasha- 
Chitra-Mayura'. In 1885 he published his 
poetic translation of Shringara-tilaka, a com- 
position by Kalidasa. 

The Saga of Kerala-Kokila 
On 28 October 1886, Krishnaji started a 
Marathi monthly entitled Kerala-Kokila from 
Cochin, and then his name began to spread 
all over Maharashtra. One humorous aspect 
of the project was that the owner of the 
press, Sri Devji Bhimji, who sponsored the 
publication, knew nothing of the Marathi 
language. Therefore Krishnaji shouldered 
himself practically all the labour of publish- 
ing, from writing to editing, and even 
proofreading. 



The contents of the illustrated journal 
included biographies of well-known per- 
sonalities, descriptions of places of interest 
and scenic beauty, current information on 
scientific and social topics, the wonders of 
nature, poetry, intricate and complex dues 
on chess, and also material of interest to 
women. Krishnaji personally contributed to 
these various topics. Besides these, it also 
contained book reviews and letters from 
readers. He was ever vigilant and saw to it 
that the magazine evoked interest, inspira- 
tion, and instruction. His voluminous con- 
tribution includes more than forty books 
and a number of translated works. He dis- 
played his artistic skill as a painter, a poet, a 
prose writer, translator, biographer, and 
most significantly as an efficient editor. 



Raja Yoga and Its Impact 
In 1897 Krishnaji came across some of the 
recently published works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda and was so impressed with them 
that he immediately decided to serialize 
their Marathi renderings in his popular 
monthly. In the January 1898 issue of Kerala- 
Kokila he expressed his feelings in this 
regard in the following editorial note: 
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Having completed (the publication of) an interest- 
ing scientific topic, 'Vidyun-manas-shastra', I was 
in a perplexity as to what topic should be .taken up 
next. But the mercy of God is unfathomable. He is 
the one protector of the helpless. How could He 
forsake me? 1 came across a more excellent topic. 
What is it? The 'Yoga-shastra' lectures of that great 
scholar, Swami Vivekananda, who enthralled 
nations like America and England with his unparal- 
leled knowledge and fine oratory. These lectures, 
based on experience, are so captivating and 
illuminating that they defy description. 

It is therefore proposed to publish them from 
time to time in the interest of the Marathi readers. 
So far we have been able to procure Jnana Yoga, 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and Raja Yoga, and these 
are so absorbing that once taken in hand, it is 
difficult to put them down. Among these Raja Yoga 
is by far the best. It is really the king of the Yogas. 
Therefore we have commenced with the same and 
have completed the first portion of the preface in 
the present issue. From this, the readers can have 
an inkling of the forthcoming subject... 

As the Raja Yoga series began to appear 
in the pages of the Kerala-Kokila, there was a 
great response from the readers in The Let- 
ters to the Editor'. Sri Raghunath Keshao 
Khare of Gulsarai wrote in the December 
1898 issue: 

* > * 

...Received all the issues of Kerala-Kokila of the 
current year. Since no issue of the magazine was 
received for some time past, a doubt naturally arose 
in mind that it might have ceased publication. The 
cause of its disappearance now being known, the 
doubt is removed and we feel great joy. The most 
heartening matter is that you have started the 
elevating topic of Raja yoga. Some time back, when 
I received a copy of the same, I had a mind to 
translate it myself into Marathi to the best of my 
ability. But the thought also cropped up in the mind 
as to how far an ordinary man of my intelligence 
would be able to do justice to this profound subject. 

Even so, I began, and as I have progressed forty 
to fifty pages in my translation, lo the issue of 
Kerala-Kokila arrived and I was overjoyed to see the 



same matter published in it. If the translator, is 
commensurate with, the subject, the rendering 
comes out to be of high standard and delights the 
reader. Your taking up this project has gladdened 
not only , myself but all those who have gone 
through the lectures of the world-renowned figure 
in the original, and also in your translation. You 
have tried to maintain the ease and felicity of your 
language in keeping with the subject. 

• i . * 

, After this we find another interesting let- 
ter form Sri R. Atmaram, Civil Surgeon, 
Hingoli. It was originally written in English, 
dated 30 July 1898, and was published, 
along with a Marathi translation in the 
January 1899 issue of the journal. The 
original letter is thus: 

Sir/I am in receipt of your No. 1, 2, 3, Book 12, for 
which many thanks. Please, continue the magazine 
without interruption. Send one number V.P. for 
your subscription. 

In these books 1 read the translation of Raja -yoga 
by Swami Vivekananda of Calcutta. Ido not think 
that you are publishing this by his authority, as I 
have been authorized by the Swami to translate .his 
work on Raja-yoga in Marathi, and I have nearly 
finished it to publish separately. In that case will 
you please inform me on what authority you are 
publishing it? 

P.S. If you at all wish to publish it 1 am prepared to 
give it in your magazine in a. more detailed way, 
i.e., with a necessary portion of Patanjnli-Bhashya by 
Vachaspati Misra. 

In reply to the above letter the Editor wrote: 

...You have informed us that you have 
procured the permission to translate Raja-Yoga into 
Marathi. We also have got the permission to trans- 
late not only that but all the works of Swami 
Vivekananda. We have even been granted permis- 
sion to [translate and] publish the Brahmavadin 
monthly of the Ramakrishna Math, with all its 
articles as Maharashtra-Brahmavadin. 

In the same issue another letter, from Sri 
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Yashwant Vasudeo Gunaji, is also note- 
worthy, which says, in part: 

. . .1 was highly elated to see that you have taken 
up Raja Yoga in your Keraia-Kokila monthly. The 
subject is too magnificent for words to describe. It 
would be good if youcould publish it in every issue. 
The august Swami Vi vekananda has virtually taken 
the whole of Europe and America by storm through 
his oratory. Hence it is natural for Marathi readers 
to be eager to benefit from his speeches. The whole 
Marathi community would be highly obliged if you 
could translate all the Raja Yoga lectures immedi- 
ately and bring them out as a separate book. It 
would certainly have a large readership and justify 
your labour. 

. Sulabha Vedanta: Sri Ramakrishna 
Along with Raja Yoga, Krishnaji started 
another feature entitled 'Sulabha Vedanta' 
from the March 1899 issue onwards, which 
comprised the life and sayings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Later, it was compiled into a book, 
and it gained wide popularity through its 
numerous reprints. Commenting on this a 
reader, Sri Bandivadekar of Goa, wrote to 
the editor: 

...Just like Raja Yoga, the 'Sulabha Vedanta' is 
my favourite topic. I feel like reading it again and 
again. You have mastered the art of simplifying 
abstruse subjects by your words and creating an 
indelible mark in the minds of readers. These 
sayings of the most honourable Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa were rendered by foreign scholars 
into their own languages, and they ha ve thus show n 
their appreciation to the world. And now you are 
translating them into Marathi for the benefit of the 
Maharashtra readers. For this, our gratefulness to 
you is too immense to express.... 

The Biography of Swamiji 
From the December 1899 (year 13, num- 
ber 12) issue, Krishnaji began to publish a 
long monograph entitled 'Srimat Vivek- 
ananda Swami', which was to become the 
first biography of Swamiji ever attempted 



by anyone. At the outset there is a beautiful 
photograph of Swamiji and a lengthy poem, 
entitled 'An Eastern Voice from the West'. 
The poem is so lucid and enchanting that we 
are not able to resist reproducing it here in 
full: 

Far from the distant lands afar — 

Where trans- Atlantic breakers roar; 

Where centred wisdom's glories smile, 

And wealth and fame the time beguile; 
Where deathless science its splendour throws 
In freedom's fence luxurious grows; 

Sweet Brotherhood plays her lively sport. 
And stunning cannon the valour report; 
Where proud Albion up-rears her flag. 

Red, red it floats over snowy bank; 

Red Albion wields her heavy sway, 

Over lands and islands far away; 

In West and East and South and North, 

All round expands her widening growth; 
Where monarchy in choicest form. 

Leaves ample scope for sweet reform; 
Where Science leaves Her giddy ground. 

To practice yields Her solemn ground; 
Where wisdom over might prevails. 

And Want Her want of room bewails; 

A voice as from Heaven came. 

Clothed in Vivekananda's name. 

Gentle as the dew that drops from skies, 
Sweet as the rosy morning's rise. 

Calm as the Ganges' waters roll. 

The voice advanced towards its goal. 

The voice came yet did not fade. 

Swelled in every grove and shade. 

'Here comes the man! The man here comes!' 

The one of India's glorious sons. 

With whose sharp intellectual lance. 

Were hurled back ev'n the best Savants. 
Defender of India's faith was he. 

Far, far away in the distant seas. 

Clad was he in orange garb, 

His face did many an eye absorb, 

A beautiful voice did he command, 
Sannyasin's danda was in his hand. 
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Men drew by thousands as he spoke; 
Interest in thousands more awoke. 

To East he pointed as the home 
Of highest thoughts nor Greece nor Rome; 
Gigantic sceptics were spell-bound 
For those who strayed the path he found; 
Traveled ov'r a foreign land. 

Bewitched them as with a magic wand; 
Taught Advaita in terms as clear, 

As th' icy waters the Himalayas bear; 

Laid stress on unity as the goal; 

Comforted India's troubled soul. 

And now on the religion's platform meet 
East and West each other to greet. 

The voice came in terms express. 

Brought hope to despair and joy to distress; 
And in its mad career it swept 
The world through poles from right to left; 
But as it ran its joyful course 
To India it had recourse. 

It sang in gentle tunes and airs 
The glory that the name still bears. 

That tuneful music roused the dead. 
Awake the slumberer from his bed. 

The young reformer the obstinate old 
All welcomed as the voice rolled. 

'Peace, peace to all' it said; 

'Fight not, strife not, quarrels end. 

Bear, forbear, but help and give. 

Each the other, the whole is one. 

Words without an act are vain. 

As thundering clouds with the rain. 

Thy mother India still wants reform. 

The true one but no verbal storm. 

One which builds but destroys not 
With an empty curse what she has got. 

Let India's happy womb be blest 
With such more sons as work in the West, 
Who made the Indian birth a pride. 

Spread India's name so far and wide. 
Despised as recently she lay. 

Now in the West there comes Her day. 



Lone wisdom treasured in Her breast 

■ 

In Western minds now finds its rest. 

Thus East and West their thoughts exchange, 
As faith and wisdom fix there range. 

And all things take their proper seat, 
Religion and Science shake hands and meet. 
Then set yourselves to the noble task. 

Ye are the lions throw off the mask! 

At the outset of this biography the author 
refers to the famous assurance of Sri Krishna 
from the Bhagavad-Gita and from the 
Jndneshwari (a commentary on the Gita) that 
whenever virtue subsides and vice prevails, 
he (the Lord) embodies himself forth in this 
world. The author also says that even after 
thousands of years Gautama Buddha is still 
adored by half the world, and that the teach- 
ings of Acharya Shankara are respected all 
over India. Again he says that a divine per- 
sonage of the same stature as those men- 
tioned has taken birth in our land and, as 
with the sunrise, several parts of the world 
are becoming illumined by his knowledge. 
Then the author says that in the absence of 
a full-fledged biography he has had to col- 
lect titbits of information from the published 
works of Swamiji and from the one by Prof. 
Max Muller. 

Therefore, as is evident, this mono graph 
has hardly anything new to offer. However, 
its significance lies in its being the first Life 
of Swamiji, and that too while he was alive. 
Although it was a modest attempt, there is 
something noteworthy at the end of it. In the 
fifth and last instalment of this thirty-four 
page Life published in the July 1900 issue of 
the journal, the author gives an eye-witness 
account of the happenings at Madras just 
before Swamiji left for his second visit to the 
West. The following is a translation of the 
author's memoir: 

After spending some days in the Himalayas, 

Swamiji came back to Calcutta. I had a desire to go 

there and see him, and accordingly all preparations 
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had been made to start on 18th June 1899. Then all 
of a sudden a telegram came form Calcutta saying 
that he would be sailing for England on the 20th, 
and that on his way he would make a halt in 
Madras on the 24th. Therefore, I arrived in Madras 
hn the 23rd to see him. I went to the local Rama- 
krishna Math and met Swami Ramakrishnanan- 
daji. He was an ideal monk and a brother disciple 
of Swami Vivekananda. One of his English lec- 
tures, published as The Pastoral Shri Krishna is very 
lucid. Besides this, he also delivered a very 
enlightening lecture on 'Yoga', which was beauti- 
fully translated into Marathi and published by 
Satyashodhak Press of Ratnagiri. 

The Swami is well versed in Hindi and under- 
stands a bit of Marathi also. The Math premises 
Were full of hectic activities^ Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda was himself preparing a few dishes for 
Swamiji. The members of the Reception Committee 
had assembled to deliberate on the busy schedule 
of the next day. Telegramsof invitation and felicita- 
tion were pouring in from far and wide Among 
them there was a long telegram from the Raja of 
Ramnad, in which he requested Swamiji to sanctify 
his residence by visiting him along with his com- 
panions. The next morning all kinds of people, 
distinguished and plain, thronged at the seaport. 
The ship had docked the previous night and it was 
arranged that Swamiji would alight from theship 
at 8 a.m. and again board it at 4 p.m. But, by 
invoking the quarantine law, the Government did 
not a I low Swamiji to leave theship. Many important 
people tried to exert their influence, but to no avail. 
The Government would not allow Swamiji to get 
down, or anyone else to enter the ship and have his 
darshan; Therefore everyone became disheartened. 
Hundreds of crowded boats encircled the ship 

After descending the ship s stairway, Swamiji 
accepted only a small basket of fruits brought by 
Swami Ramakrishnananda., As Ramakrishna- 
nanda introduced us to Swamiji with our names, he 
cast a smiling glance towards us, but at that very 
moment a European doctor came out and began to 
goad him to take his seat. Therefore Swamiji was 
left with no alternative and he reluctantly bid the 
gathering adieu, asking them tocontact him through 
letters. He then went back to his cabin. When 



Swamiji came down the stairway we saw him 
barefoot, shaven-headed, and dressed in a white 
flannel garb. Shraddhananda* (an American dis- 
ciple of Swamiji) was holding an umbrella over his 
head with Swami Turiyananda standing behind 
him. 

Although Swamiji went back to his cabin, 
people did not lose hope entirely. They thought tha t 
Swamiji might come»out once more and they could 
again ha ve a glimpse of him. So they kept on waiting 
in their boats till 11 or 12 a.m. in the scorching sun, 
Come what may, none was prepared to return. The 
sea is always rough at the Madras port, so the boats 
were tossing several feet up and down! Even then 
the people lingered on. Hence, Swamiji again came 
out on the deck at noon, and he then told the people 
by gestures that he was having chest pain and was 
not keeping well. All were requested to go back. 
After this, with a kindly look he surveyed the whole 
crowd. At that moment people were going to raise 
cheers of victory, but Swamiji motioned not to do 
so and that he would return soon. Again he sig- 
nalled them to disperse and he went back inside. It 
was then that everyone returned home with a heavy 
heart. In theevening at 4 o'clock Swamiji's ship was 
to proceed for Ceylon. 

The Ramakrishna Math of Madras is situated 
on a high area near the beach in a bungalow called 
the 'Ice House'. In the evening all the followers 
assembled there to raise a high banner of the 
Ramakrishna Math on the top of the bungalow and 
were waiting to draw Swamiji's attention towards 
it. But the ship started late in the evening and it is 
doubtful whether Swamiji saw it. 

Thus ends Krishnaji's graphic descrip- 
tion of Swamiji's brief stay in Madras. In the 
concluding paragraph he prays to the Lord 
that such an altruistic, world-emancipator, 
and . dharma-oriented person might live 
long. But his prayer went unanswered as 
Swamiji gave up his body within two years. 
After Swamiji's passing away on 4th July 
1902, the Kerala-Kokila published a very 
touching obituary note in its May issue. (For 



* In fact it was Sister Nivedita, an Irish disciple. 
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some reason the journal was running three 
months behind schedule.) An English 
rendering of the obituary is here 
reproduced: 

Srimat Swami Vivekananda, an embodiment of 
Narayana, who ushered in the rejuvenation of the 
Vedic religion during this Kaliyuga entered into 
final samadhi on the night of Friday, 4th July, at 
Belur Math near Calcutta. A highly venerable incar- 
nate Being has departed, causing a great void that 
is impossible to fill. Itisa matter of great misfortune 
that the people of Bombay Presidency were 
deprived of seeing such a noble soul and hearing 
the nectar-like words from his mouth! For a long 
time he was suffering from chest pain, but nobody 
thought that the end would come so soon. As usual 
on Friday evening he had gone for a walk with his 
disciples and after coming back to the Math, he said 
that he would sit for meditation. And in that very 
posture, repeating thenameof Narayana, he passed 
away from this mortal world. A great soul! A noble 
person! A conqueror of death! There is no doubt 
about it. 

Apart from this note, two more poems 
were published in memory of Swamiji in the 
pages of Kerala- Kokila. Krishnaji continued 
with the translation and publication of 
Swamiji's various lectures, conversations, 
poems, interviews, etc. through the pages of 
his journal and also in the form of books. 
Then in 1912 he wrote and brought out a 
new biography of Swamiji, Vivekananda 



jivan, containing some 166 pages. In 1917 he 
also published a rendering of My Master. 

This is how Sri K.N. Athalye, a contem- 
porary of Swamiji, started a Marathi journal 
from Kerala in 1886, which gained wide 
popularity in Maharashtra. Efficiently and 
skillfully he played a fourfold role: of editor, 
author, poet, and translator, and carved out 
his own name in golden letters in the annals 
of Marathi literary and journalistic tradition. 
He was extremely fascinated by the works 
of Swamiji and tried to get a personal 
audience with him, but unfortunately had to 
rest content with only seeing him. Through 
his hard work he became a pioneer in 
spreading Swamiji's message in Maha- 
rashtra. This literary giant passed away in 
1927 at Pune.t 



X Although Krishnaji happened to be the first 
biographer of Swamiji, soon after, a poetic 
Life in Marathi also appeared. It was com- 
posed by Sri Jaganathrao Tullu in five 
hundred and two verses. This forty- four page 
booklet was published soon after Swamiji's 
death, on 15 November 1902, from Murud 
(Dist. janjira). In the Foreword the poet has 
thanked H.H. Nawab Sir Sid h i Ahamad 
Khan, under whose patronage this work was 
created. It goes to show that there were also 
many non-Hindu admirers and devotees of 
Swamiji in Maharashtra. 



* 

Discoveries 

'Newton was sitting in the garden when an apple fell on his head. He discovered the 
"Law of Gravity"', said the teacher. 

A bright lad in the class replied, 'Sir, the lesson is clear. If Newton had not been sitting 
in the garden but in a classroom as we are, he would not have invented anything.' 

* (Contributed by Mrs. Kanwal Nath Grover, New Delhi) 

Reprinted by permission of The Hindusthan Times. 



The Concept of God in the Hindu Religion 

SWAMI TATHAGATANANDA 

The Hindu conception of God differs from the Semitic and other religions' 
conceptions in that it is founded on the eternal, impersonal Truths of the Vedas. Here 
God, or Brahman, is viewed as Satchidananda — Being-Consciousness-Bliss Absolute. 
He is immanent as the Divine Self in all beings, though unaffected by the world's 
diversity. 

The author, who is the spiritual head of the Vedanta Society, Nezv York, deals with 
some of the far-reaching implications of this concept in this well-documented article. 



Hindus believe that religion is realiza- 
tion — the truth of religion must be intuitive- 
ly experienced in life. Hindus are not satis- 
fied with an implicit faith in certain dogmas 
or doctrines about God, the human soul, or 
the final goal of life. Their rational minds 
demand the highest truth. Hindus do not 
unquestioningly submit to the authority of 
any prophet or teacher. They enjoy absolute 
freedom of thought, will, and emotion; they 
may even pursue spiritual life without 
believing in God. The one requirement is 
that they lead moral lives, earnestly dis- 
ciplining body and mind, and thus purify- 
ing themselves. Religion is a way of life 
which ennobles their character, enlightens 
their view of life, and deepens their 
knowledge of nature, man, and God. 

The loftiest ideal of Hinduism is to see 
human beings as the living temples of God. 
God is infinite, immortal, and eternal. The 
universe is His body. To the Hindus, man is 
essentially a spiritual being, the cosmos 
ultimately a spiritual entity. The microcosm 
is identical with the macrocosm. 

In Vedic literature, God is essentially a 
transcendent being: 'Ekam sat, — one Truth', 1 
'that breathed without air, by its own 

1. Rg-Veda, 1.64.46; hereafter R.V.; Chandogya- 

Upanisad, Vl.2.1; hereafter Ch. Uff. 



power.' 2 The absolute Reality is one and 
without a second, the sole Reality beyond 
time, space, and causation. It is not related 
to anything else. It is pure Spirit, an undif- 
ferentiated, homogeneous mass of Con- 
sciousness, free from attributes. It is con- 
templated upon as Silence, or as ' neti , neti, 
not this, not this'. 3 It is also called 
Satchidananda. 

The u-se of the expression Satchidananda 
does not mean that the Absolute can be 
determined or limited in any way. The word 
sat means Being. It is existence itself, subtle, 
all-pervading, taintless, indivisible, pure. 
Sat should not be confused with what we 
call the phenomenal existence of things as 
perceived by the senses. As a mirage cannot 
be seen without the desert, nor a painting 
without the canvas, so the Reality called Sat 
is the support of the world of appearances 
that we see. If non-being were the fun- 
damental nature of things, we could not 
explain the 'isness' that we always perceive. 
To quote Swami Vivekananda, 'All that we 
see and feel about things is pure and simple 
existence, "isness" '. 4 'No illusory percep- 



2. R. V., 10.129.4. 

3. Brhaddranyaka-Upanisad , 1.4.23; hereafter 

Br. Up. 

4. Complete Wroks of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. VII, 
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tion is possible without a substratum/ says 
Sankara irf his commentary on the 
Mandukya-Kdrikd (11.33). 

Likewise, the word cit, Consciousness, 
does not mean empirical consciousness. 
God is pure Consciousness, 5 not a self- 
conscious personality. Life depends on sen- 
tience. Thus, consciousness is at the root of 
life. Consciousness,or God, is the timeless 
being of the cosmos, the first principle im- 
plicit in all our experience. It is self-existent, 
self-luminous, beginningless and endless. 
God, as pure Consciousness, is all-pervad- 
ing. It illumines everything; nothing 
illumines it. 6 The whole universe of animate 
beings and inanimate objects comes from 
this Consciousness. Everything is sustained, 
and ultimately dissolved, by It. 'One self- 
effulgent Being, hidden in all beings, and 
all-pervading, is the inner Self of all animate 
beings.' 7 Absolute Consciousness is directly 
and immediately present as the soul of all 
beings. The fundamental difference 
between matter and spirit is that spirit is 
self-aware, while matter is not. One tiny 
insect is aware of itself, but the sun is not 
aware of its own existence. Therefore 
Hinduism rejects the idea (popular in 
secular scholarship) that the world is a 
product of unconscious matter, and that life 
and consciousness have evolved from this 
dull matter. 

The word ananda, or Bliss, does not mean 
sensual pleasure. Ananda is the absolute 
Bliss found when subject and object become 
one — when ego-consciousness is lost. All 
pleasures derive from God, the supreme 
Source; sensual pleasures are merely a drop 
in the infinite ocean of Bliss. 'No one can live 

p. 55; hereafter C. W. 

5. Ai tareya - Upanisad, III . 1 .3. 

6. Katha-Upanisad, II.2.15. 

7. &vetd'$vatara-Upanisad, VI.2.; hereafter £v. Up. 



without that Bliss/ 8 

Sat, Chit, and Ananda — Existence, Con- 
sciousness, and Bliss Absolute — are 
co-dependent. Any one of them implies the 
other two. They are not attributes of 
Brahman — they are the very essence of 
Brahman. These epithets are more negative 
than positive; Brahman alone, beyond 
diversity, is indescribable and incom- 
prehensible. 9 Nonetheless, as Sri Rama- 
krishna says, the pure mind can com- 
prehend Him — the non-dual impersonal 
God of Advaita Vedanta. 

Nondual Reality, or the attributeless, 
nirguna Brahman, cannot in fact directly cre- 
ate the world of multiplicity. Thus we come 
to the concept of the personal God — saguna 
Brahman, or Isvara — Brahman in the state of 
manifesting Its Maya-Sakti is the creative 
power of God, also called Devatma-sakti — 
God's self-conscious power. 10 This 
mysterious power, Maya, is the essence of 
relative existence. 

Nirguna Brahman, transcending all 
natural objects, is experienced only in deep 
meditation. It is then known by its transcen- 
dental attributes: satyam (truth), jndnam 
(knowledge), anantam (infinity), and 
advaitam (nonduality, oneness). When we 
adopt a transcendent point of view, we 
speak of nondual Brahman. The same non- 
dual Brahman, projecting the cosmos 
through Maya-Sakti, we call the immanent 
God. This manifested God appears as the 
personal God, souls, and the world. The 
word personal means that He has holy 
attributes, not that He has a body like a 
human being. The individual soul (jiva), the 
world of experience (jagat), and their 
supreme Ruler (Isvara) are the three main 

8. Taittinya-Upanisad, 11.7 A; hereafter Tai. Up. 

9. Cf. Tai. Up., 11.2.9. 

10. See &v. Up., 1.3. 
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categories of the cosmos. Nondual monism 
sees the souls, world, and personal God as 
three simultaneously arising, interdepen- 
dent, forms of relative existence. This is a 
most valuable understanding. 

The human mind naturally thinks of God 
in relation to the universe. Though 
immanent in the cosmos, God is all- 
transcendent, unaffected by diversity. 
Though saguna (with attributes), God is 
nirguna as well. There is no real conflict 
between the two aspects, dynamic and 
static. Says Swami Vivekananda: 

These are various forms of that same 
Oneness, of which all these various ideas 
of worlds are but various readings, and 
the Personal God is the highest reading 
that can be attained to, of that Imper- 
sonal, by the human intellect. 11 




Although the Upanisads refer to both 
nirguna Brahman and saguna Brahman, 
there is only one Brahman. Nirguna is Brah- 
man as It is. Saguna is the same Brahman 
when It comes within the purview of discus- 
sion, adoration, and dedication. Nirguna is 
Brahman in reality; saguna, in relativity. 
Nirguna Brahman manifests itself to us as 
Isvara, the God we worship. As the God of 
Transcendence, He is the subject of our con- 
templation and communion. As the God of 
immanence. He receives our love and devo- 
tion. God's transcendence and immanence 
are complementary. Thus, the infinite God, 
the God of transcendence, is the same God 
of immanence who reaches us through 

11. C.W., I, p. 377. 



Maya-Sakti, while ever remaining beyond 
the cosmos. Sri Ramakrishna, the great 
illumined soul of modern India, throws 
light on this enigma: 

When I think of the Supreme Being as 
inactive, neither creating, nor preserv- 
ing, nor destroying, I call Him Brahman, 
or Purusha, the Impersonal God. When I 
think of Him as active/creating, preserv- 
ing, destroying, I call Him Shakti or 
Maya or Prakriti, the Personal God. But 
the distinction between them does not 
mean a difference. The personal and the 
impersonal are the same Being, in the 
same way as milk and its whiteness, or 
the diamond and its lustre, or the serpent 
and its undulations. It is impossible to 
conceive of the one without the other. 
The Divine Mother and Brahman are 
one. 

Further, 

Brahman and Sakti are identical. If you 
accept the one, you must accept the 
other. It is like fire and its power to burn. 
If you see the fire, you must recognize its 
power to burn. You cannot think of fire 
without its power to burn, nor can you 
think of the power to burn without the 
fire. You cannot perceive of the sun's 
rays without the sun nor can you con- 
ceive of the sun without its rays.... You 
cannot think of milk without the white- 
ness, and again, you cannot think of the 
whiteness without the milk. Thus one 
cannot think of Brahman without Sakti, 
or Sakti without Brahman. 

...One cannot think of the Absolute 
without the Relative, or of the relative 
without the Absolute. The Primordial 
Power is ever at play. She is creating, 
preserving, and destroying in play, as it 
were. This Power is called Kali. Kali is 
verily Brahman and Brahman is verily 
Kali. It is one and the same Reality. When 
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You don't look anything like your pictures.' 

(Nciv Yorker Magazine) 



we think of It as inactive, that is to say, 
not engaged in the acts of creation, 
preservation and destruction, then we 
call it Brahman. But when It engages in 
these activities, then we call It Kali or 
Sakti. 12 

Says Swami Vivekananda: 

Who is Ishvara? Janmddyasya yatah — 
'From whom is the birth, continuation, 
and dissolution of the universe/ — He is 

12. Cf. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrislma (Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Myalpore, 1985), pp. 
134-5. 



Ishvara — The Eternal, the Pure, the Ever- 
Free, the Almighty, the All-Knowing, the 
All-Merciful, the Teacher of all teachers'; 
and above all, Sa Islwarah anirvachanlya- 
premasvarupah — 'He the Lord is, of His 
own nature, inexpressible Love/ These 
certainly are the definitions of a Personal 
God, Are there then two Gods — the 'Not 
this, not this/ the Sat-chit-ananda, the 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss of the 
philosopher, and this God of Love of the 
Bhakta? No, it is the same Sat-chit- 
ananda who is also the God of Love, the 
impersonal and personal in one. It has 
always to be understood that the Per- 
sonal God worshipped by the Bhakta is 
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not separate or different from the Brah- 
man. All is Brahman, the One without a 
second; only the Brahman, as unity or 
absolute, is too much of an abstraction to 
be loved and worshipped; so the Bhakta 
chooses the relative aspect of Brahman, 
that is, Ishvara, the Supreme ruler. To use 
a simile: Brahman is as the clay or sub- 
stance out of which an infinite variety of 
articles are fashioned. 

As clay, they are all one; but form or 
manifestation differentiates them. Before 
every one of them was made, they all 
existed potentially in the clay, and, of 
course, they are identical substantially; 
but when formed, and so long as the 
form remains, they are separate and dif- 
ferent; the clay-mouse can never become 
a clay-elephant, because, as manifesta- 
tions, form alone makes them what they 
are, though as unformed clay they are all 
one. Ishvara is the highest manifestation 
of the Absolute Reality, or in other 
words, the highest possible reading of 
the Absolute by the human mind. Crea- 
tion is eternal, and so also is Ishvara . 13 

Sri Ramakrishna, to whom both aspects 
of God were a matter of direct knowledge 
and immediate experience, had seen the 
Divine in everything and in every being. He 
said, Tt was revealed to me that all these are 
one Substance, the nondual and indivisible 
Consciousness / 14 The entire cosmos is 
soaked with divinity, but the cosmos does 
not cover His entire being; he is also beyond 
the cosmos. The cosmos exists as a portion 
of His Being . 15 

In the Upanisads, the impersonal God is 
generally referred to as It or That, and not as 
He or She. The personal God is referred to 



13. GW., III, p. 37. 

14. The Gospel p. 282. 

15. See R.V., 10.90.3; Br. Up., I1I.9.26; Bhagavad - 
Gita , X.42. 



as He or She or It, according to the mood of 
the devotee. The Hindu mind knows the 
futility of addressing the timeless, nameless, 
ineffable, impersonal God by any name or 
form. Yet, the mystics enjoyed a deep sense 
of satisfaction in glorifying and singing the 
blessedness of the supreme Spirit seen in 
personal form. The very name and form of 
God have a purifying and transforming 
influence. Through such worship, a true 
devotee seeks the inner truth and enjoys 
pouring out his deep feelings. 

The seers report that the Supreme Being 
remained alone in . His undifferentiated 
unity until He decided: T am one, I shall 
become many; I shall grow forth / 16 Thus, 
the transcendent, indivisible, incomprehen- 
sible existence of the impersonal God 
appears before us in and through the entire 
cosmos. Here we find that the personal God 
with His immanent qualities is bliss 
(dnanda), immortal (amrta), peace (santi), 
auspicious (siva), holy (suddha-apapaviddha) , 
and beautiful ( sundara ). He is the supreme 
God within and beyond the cosmos, its 
Master, the source of soul-power whose un- 
alterable laws the entire cosmos obeys, and 
whose shadow is immortality and death . 17 

The all-pervading, self-effulgent God is 
the only source of all virtue, happiness, 
peace, wisdom, power, and knowledge. He 
is the pure, holy, and benevolent one. He is 
the dearest of friends, the most affectionate 
parent, and the most loving saviour — 'The 
goal, support, lord, witness, refuge, friend, 
origin, dissolution, firm ground, store- 
house, and undying seed / 18 These sugges- 
tions can be found in the Rg-Veda as well. 

Hinduism, discovering the ground of 
existence, addresses embodied beings as the 



16. Ch. Up., VI.ll. 

17. See R.V., 10.121.2. 

18. Gita, IX. 18. 
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Children of Bliss . 19 Says Swami Vivek- 
ananda, 'Ye are the Children of God, the 
sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect 
beings. Ye divinities on earth — sinners! It is 
a sin to call a man so; it is a standing libel on 
human nature / 20 The goal of Hinduism is to 
unfold the potential divinity within us. God 
lies planted deep within every heart. God, in 
Hinduism, is not only the creator of the 
world, but also the immortal inner guide . 21 

A human being can evolve into an il- 
lumined soul only because the divine spark 
is within. To a Hindu, this is the real cause 
of evolution: the Immortal within us impels 
us to realize the true nature of the Self. 
Evolution postulates involution. In the 
words of Swami Vivekananda: 



God on earth, was involved in it and 
slowly came out, manifesting itself slow- 
ly, slowly, slowly. . . 22 

In fact, says Sankara, '...truly, God is the 
only transmigrant .' 23 

In addition, God intervenes in history as 
Avatara, or Incarnation, to overthrow the 
forces of evil and to create a centre of 
spiritual regeneration. Such an advent 
generates a new creative force in the world 
based on righteousness. In this way God 
restores moral equilibrium and sets an 
inspiring example of spirituality through 
His exalted life and blessings. This is the 
gracious God's periodic move to maintain 
world order 24 
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From the lowest protoplasm to the most 
perfect human being there is really but 
one life. Just as in one life we have so 
many various phases of expression, the 
protoplasm developing into the baby, 
the child, the young man, the old man, 
so, from that protoplasm up to the most 
perfect man we get one continuous life, 
one chain. This is evolution, but we have 
seen that each evolution presupposes an 
involution. The whofe of this life which 
slowly manifests itself evolves itself from 
the protoplasm to the perfected human 
being — the Incarnation of God on 
earth — the whole of this series is but one 
life, and the whole of this manifestation 
must have been involved in that very 
protoplasm. This whole life, this very 



From this brief discussion in the Hindu 
concept of God, we recapitulate the main 
ideas: 

# God is the supreme Reality. 

# The individual self is one with the 
supreme Self. 

# All existence is ultimately One. 

# God fills everything. 

# He is both personal and impersonal. 

# The personal aspect of Brahman is 
what we call Sakti, or Ibvara, or God. 

# Brahman and Sakti are inseparable, 
like fire and its heat. 

The universe comes out of Brahman, 
rests in Him, and merges in Him 25 This 

22. C. W., II, p. 228. 

23. Brahma-Sutra-Bkasya, 1.1.5. 

24. See Gita , IV.6-8. 

25. See Tai. Up., III. 6. 



19. See 6v. Up., IV.3. 

20. C.W., I, p. H. 

21. See Br. Up., III.7.3-23; Gita, XV .5, XVIII.61. 
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cycle continues throughout eternity. Just as 
the spider is said to bring out its web from 
within itself and again retract it, so God 
projects and absorbs the universe. Just as 
herbs shoot up from the earth, or hair grows 
out of living bodies, so the cosmos emerges 
from God. 26 



Thus Hinduism teaches us to see and 
experience oneness in the manifold. The 
Upanisads exhort us repeatedly, clearly, 
and unambiguously: 'You have to see this 
Atman!' 27 Therefore, 'Arise, awake, and 
stop not till the goal is reached!' God is the 
soul of life and the soul of the universe, 
whose subtle presence illumines our minds 
so that we can unravel the secrets of nature. 



within and without. God is the law-giver as 
well as the law. This law — known as rta, the 
'fixed way or course' — rules the whole 



gamut of cosmic activity. 



Hinduism 



removes the inveterate conception that God 



is far away and unknowable, that people are 
weak and mortal, that dull matter runs the 



world, and that the cosmos is created out of 



nothing. Hinduism teaches that religioh is 
not based on dogma or blind faith?— the. 
truth of religion can be realized in this life, 
through struggle. 



God is eternal and infinite, he is the inex- 
haustible source of all life and the whole 
universe. Outdated and anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God, cherished in many cul- 
tures, may find some light in Vedanta 
philosophy. Vedanta does not present truth 
in dogmatic terms; as such, religious per- 
secution is seldom found in the history of 
Hinduism. To a Hindu, God is the loving, 
living, eternal Guide. His wisdom is 
revealed in the cosmos; His almightiness 
forms the distant nebula and grows the 
grass under our feet. His infinite love impels 
Him to create, preserve, and redeem mil- 



lions and 'millions of living beings, and to 
lead humanity through countless stages of 
evolution. Again, His unbounded love is 
reflected in the sense of justice we feel, deep 
in our hearts — in our conscience, the silent 
voice of God. 

God, ever watchful, maintains His crea- 
tion through His laws — rta and satya. Hin- 
dus do not believe in a cruel, anthropomor- 
phic God who is jealous, angry and puni- 
tive. Free-will gives man moral respon- 
sibility. Man is accountable for his actions — 
as he sows, so he reaps. Such is the divine 
Law. The law of karma, to a Hindu, is not 
about retribution — if describes the natural 
consequences of our actions. 'As one acts, so 
one becomes. The doer of good become 
good, the evil-doer become evil.' 28 Virtue 
leads to happiness; weakness leads to 
misery. Divine order is the nature of the 
wbrld. The common man may see the world 
as a multitude of different things, but an 
intelligent, discriminating person sees the 
universe as one whole. An eternal law lies 
behind the universe, keeping all things 
within their limits, eliminating chaos, and 
maintaining harmony, rhythm, and order 29 

The concept of the 'adorable Lord of the 
world'., the Divine who resides in the hearts 
of all beings, guiding and spurring our 
growth, plays a vital role in the spiritual life 
of the Hindu. The sincere feeling of deep, 
loving adoration nurtured in the depth of 
one's heart is called love for God. Hindus 
worship a living, loving, and concerned 
God, who always hears our deepest prayers. 
He is nearer than our arteries; He is our inner 
Self. These lovers of God find that, as the 
mystics say, one omnipresent God lives 
within us. God is sarva-bhuta-antar-atman, 
the inner Self of all beings. Thus there is only 
one religion; different faiths are different 



26. See Maud aka- Upa n isad, 1.1.7. 

27. Br. Up., II. 4. 5. 



28. Ibid., IV.4.5. 

29. See Br. Up., IV. 4-22. 




